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hound, incapable toaid thee! Stay !—I have some strength left! ? 
—my sword—my sword !—I, at least, can die defending her ! i 

“ Where ?” said the countess, touched by his devotion, and 
bursting into tears—“ where should the sister be but by her dying 
brother’s side? Calm thee, Wilton, there is no danger threatens 
me; would thy day were safe as mine!” 

“What!” he exclaimed, gazing on her with an expression of 
affection which for a moment chased the traces of approaching 
death ; “and hast thou left the brilliant sphere of which thou art 
the gem, to visit the dying Wilton in his loneliness ? Thanks, oh, 
thanks! This act repays me for many a bitter hour of suffering 
past; it proves the sacrifice I made of my young heart has not 
been all in vain—that Herbert has not all thy love; but that thy 
childhood’s friend, thy early worshipper 

“ Has,” interrupted Mary, “ever held his place within my heart; 
and ever must while gratitude and memory remain. My heart,” 
she added, gravely, ‘“ has room alike for love and friendship !” 

“Friendship!” murmured the dying man, his exultation 
gradually yielding to the sober words which reminded him that 
the object of his passion was another’s. ‘ True—friendship is all 
thy heart retains for Wilton !” 

“ And love!’ 

“‘ Love ?” 

*“ As sisters love! free from passion, Wilton! free from the 
earthly fire which stains poor fallen humanity—love such as 
angels feel, nor blush to own! love which will greet thee ina 


world of bliss, without one thought of earth, or sad regret to mar 


its brightness! Art thou not content ?” 

“Content ? Iam most happy!” 

The effort was too much for him—the feverish excitement was 
over, and the head of the dying man fell upon the shoulder of the 
countess. His hand grasped hers. There was a blush upon her 


cheek as she supported the generous friend of her early years in ’ 


her arms. 


Had her husband at that moment ghtarsd the chamber, she | 


would not have wished him absent—the purity of ne sonl 
supported her. 
‘Art thou happy, Wilton ?”’ she demanded. 


“Happy ?” he repeated ; “ bliss—bliss! I hear thy voice again | | 
—yield my last sigh in thy arms! See once more the groves of 
Keinton, in which we wandered in childhood’s happy hours, ere , 

a shade had passed between our hearts! Listen tothe murmuring | 
of the stream by which we both have sat—the rustling of the ; 
leaves! Kiss me,” he added, “ Mary, when I am dead—wheh I 

am dead! and be ‘that kiss the recompense of a life of sacrifice — | 


the earnest of my future bliss!” 


Mary leant forward, and was about to imprint her lips upon the : 
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brow of the expiring man, Although at the last gasp, he gently 
turned aside, and whispered : 

‘Not now, Mary ! wait till lam dead—wait Fi May | 

The next moment the kiss was given, and Mary sank as senseless 
into the arms of Milton as the unconscious clay which received it, 

A few hours later, when the officers of Charles arrived to arrest 
the Master of Wilton, they found only his corpse, and the immortal 
poet praying by its side. 

It was long before a smile again visited the cheek of Mary. She 
mourned the dead with a sister’s grief, mingled with a yet more 
tender sentiment; for with a heart like hers it was impossible not 
to appreciate the devotion of a heart so manly and so generous as 
Wilton’s. Far from feeling offended at her sorrow, Herbert shared 
it, proving by his grief that he was not unworthy of the choice of 
a woman like the heiress of Keinton, and the friendship of a man 
like the noble but unhappy Master of Wilton. 


About a fortnight after the event we have attempted to describe, 
an order was moved in council for the exhtimation of the bodies 
of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and others of the regicides, that they 
should be dragged on hurdles to Tyburn, there hanged upon the 
gibbet for the space of an hour, their bodies afterwards to be burnt 
to ashes, and those ashes scattered to the winds of heaven. To 
this useless vengeance, more degrading to those who inflicted than 
to the senseless remains which were submitted to the outrage, the 
Earl of Clarendon and Herbert were the only members opposed. 

Despite the eloquence with which their objections were urged, 
the revengeful spirit of the king and his brother James, neither 
of whom had learnt in adversity that necessary lesson of princes, 
to forgive, prevailed. The order was issued, and on the following 
morning the august temple of the dead violated! Pigmies who, 
while he lived, had crouched before the very name of Cromwell, 
hesitated not to profane, as they supposed, his corpse when dead ! 
—to flatter a prince, whom they secretly despised, by outraging the 
giant whom they no longer feared, but the majesty of whose 
name, had they possessed one sentiment worthy of humanity, 
should have protected his ashes from insult. 

Herbert was on his road to St. James’s to make a last effort, for 
the disgusting procession was already about to start. In his way 
he encountered crowds of Independents,who passed him, with visage 
high, and with a mocking air which he was puzzled to understand, 
but which seemed to say: “Your paltry vengeance will be 
defeated!” In the Park the crowd was less numerous, but more 
boisterous. A party of soldiers were dragging a white-haired man 
towards Rosamond’s pond, evidently with the intention of 
drowning him, while the mob looked on and yelled with savage 
delight, 
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“What means this outrage ?”’ exclaimed the earl, drawing his 
sword, and making his way between the soldiers and the water : 
“ what would ve do Ai 

“Tt is one of Cromwell’s valets!” cried a voice in the mob. 

‘ And is that a reason. you should murder him ?” demanded 
Herbert. 

“ He is a traitor !” 

** Down with the regicide !” ; 

At the command of the earl, whose person was well known, the 
soldiers released their victim, and directed their weapons towards — 
the mob, who, impatient at being disappointed of their prey, would 
have laid hands upon the aged valet, who was already half-dead 
with terror, and completed the work of cruelty. 

‘* Let them kill me!” muttered the old man. “Jam faithful ; 
they shall not wring the secret from me. I can die, but not betray 
my master !” 

‘What does he say ?” demanded Herbert. 

“The old fool boasted,” replied the corporal who commanded 
the party, ‘“‘ that, despite the edict of the king, the bones of the 
arch-traitor Cromwell should rest in peace ; nay, had the infamy 
to add, that the remains of the martyred king were more likely to 
be exposed upon the gibbet than the Protector’s! ” 

A sudden light broke upon Herbert—the triumphant air of the 
Independents was explained ; without being assured of the truth, 
he already divined it. 

“Follow me to the palace!” he exclaimed, ‘and bring your 
prisoner with you.” 

“They may rack me—tear me piecemeal!” murmured the old 
man ; “ but they shall hear nothing—nothing ! ” 

Charles, his brother James, Clarendon, Buckingham, and most of 
the members of the Privy Council, were already assembled, when 
Herbert entered the royal closet. 

“Now, my lord!” demanded the king coldly, for the earl’s 
opposition to the exhumation of the bones of the regicides had 
offended him ; “‘ you seem flushed !” 

“Sire, let me entreat you to suspend, if not alter, your 
determination of yesterday !”’ 

“What?” said the king, flushed with anger; “again these 
solicitations, after our positive command ? My lord, you presume 
too far upon your services and our favour!” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Duke of York, “his lordship’s sympathies 
are too deeply wounded by the justice of your Majesty to permit 
him to hold.his peace ? ” 

“‘ Not my sympathies, your highness, but my duty ?” 

“ Duty ?”’ repeated the king, haughtily. 

“Sire, I must speak, even at the hazard of losing your Royal 
favour! This outrage on the dead—this mockery of an execution 
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—this insult to the memory of a man who, with all his crimes 
and evil passions, was for years the representative of England’s 
greatness !” 

“Well!” 

“ Are you sure that it will fall where it was designed? What 
if, foreseeing the littleness of his foes, the friends of the late 
Protector should have substituted for the corpse of Cromwell that 
of——?” 

“Whom ?” demanded Charles, pale with apprehension. 

‘“ Sir, I fear to name!” 

“ Stanfield !”? exclaimed the monarch, agitated with a nameless 
terror: for even to himself he dared not picture what he feared. 
‘There is a fearful import in your words, for you are not of those 
who breathe them lightly, and I am but a fool when I listen tomy 
own passions! On your allegiance, speak! and, though your 
words pierce my soul, cover my front with shame and ashes, speak 
freely !”’ 

In a few words Herbert related the scene he had witnessed in 
the Park, the triumphant air of the Independents he had 
encountered in his way, and the words which the old valet of 
Cromwell had let fall. During the relation, the countenances both 
of Charles and James became deadly pale. 

“Fly!” exclaimed the latter, drawing from his finger the royal 
signet, and placing it in the hands of Herbert; “fly! and with 
the speed of loyalty and pubes stop the horrid outrage—the 
sacrilege I fear to name !’ 

Five minutes after wards, and this Karl of Stanfield was on horse- 
back, dashing like a madman along the streets, to stop the 
execution. 

Meanwhile the aged: valet was brought in a prisoner before 
the council, where, despite his resolution, the torture soon wrung 
from him ‘the confession, that the body of the late Protector 
had been secretly removed from the coffin, and that of the late cari 
substituted in its place. 

A deep groan from the members of the council followed the 
confession. 

“ And who,” demanded Charles, “ presided at the sacrilege ?” 

“@ichard his son.” 

“He is beyond my reach. Who else ?” 

“Milton, the Latin secretary of the Parliament !” 

Orders were instantly issued for the apprehension of the poet, 
who, in less than an hour, stood a prisoner before the Privy 
Council. 

All present -were struck with the calm dignity of Milton, who 
stood in the presence of the king and his judges without being 
in the least soci! bape The king “himself was the first to question 
him. 
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“You were with the late usurper the night he died ?” 

“JT was with his highness the late hina cide replied Milton, 
firmly. 

‘‘ What were the directions you received ? ” 

“ Foreseeing the outrage which an ignoble vengeance, in the 
event of a restoration, might offer to his remains, he commanded 
that the body of the late king should be disinterred from its tomb 
at Windsor, and deposited in the place of his.” 

‘Monster !”’ cried James, pale with rage ; “and you?” 

“ Performed alike my duty to the living and the dead.” 

Before the council could come toa decision, Herbert, who had 
hastened, as we have already seen, with the speed of desperation 
to Tyburn, entered the council chamber; every eye was fixed 
upon him, 

“Speak !”’ exclaimed Charles, “and ease my soul at once— 
suspense is worse than certainty! Must I for the future bear 
the brand of sacrilege on my dishonoured brow? Have I 
indeed, in my insane vengeance, profaned the ashes of my unhappy 
father ?” 

“ Sire,” said Herbert, calmly, “at your command I mounted my 
steed and made my way through the thronging multitude to 
Tyburn—a living sea, with waves of human passion; defiance 
flashed from the eyes of the fierce Independents as I passed— 
curiosity from the countless mob !” 

“Well? ” 

“T reached the place of execution—the bodies of Bradshaw and 
several of the judges were already suspended to the infamous 
gibbet. As I broke through the circle of soldiery, the hang- 
man’s hands elevated a corpse swathed in robes of purple 
velvet.” 

Charles and his brother James bowed their heads in shame. 

“ T was horror-stricken—my tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth. Ere I could speak the mort-cloth fell from the visage of 
the corpse, and, to my astonishment, I recognised the features 
PRA 

“Whom ?” groaned the king. 

“ Barford—the enemy of me and mine!” 

~“ And who was this Barford ?”? demanded the Earl of Clarendon, 
addressing himself to Milton. 

“A wretch who, for a villain’s triumph, performed an igncble 
office,” replied the poet. “I told you that I had performed my 
duty alike to the living and the dead. Barford was the enemy of 
those I loved ; more—he was the masked executioner of Charles 
the First !” 

“ And the body of the Protector ?”’ demanded James. - 

“Let it rest in peace!” interrupted the king; “the lesson I 
have received teaches me that human justice should not be 
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pursued beyond the grave. Man,” he added, “turning to Milton. 
‘whom I admire, but cannot love—keep thy fatal secret—honour 
forbids that I should force it from thee. Live, and while Charles 
the Second reigns, live in safety and in peace!” 

Happy would it have been for his subjects if this fit of pious 
horror had lasted. Happier still for many a victim of the secret 
Star Chamber, an institution the brutal, heartless tyranny of 
which could be equalled only by the Council of Ten in Venice, 
the Holy Inquisition in Spain, or the lettre-de-cachet system of 
the Grand Monarque, whom our unscrupulous Charles II. rivalled, 
and that successfully, in the most gross licentiousness—the 
‘Merry Monarch”? making merry at the expense of the liberties 
and pockets of the English people. 

To the student of history who believes that the work of those 
who have endeavoured to trace ‘‘ God in history ” has not been in 
vain, the series of events culminating in the abdication of James II. 
must seem. specially Providential, in that this circumstance 
enabled the nation, on the accession of the Stadtholder, William of 
Holland, to partially recover some of its lost liberties, and in 
some degree to neutralise the evils wrought in this country by the 
Stuart dynasty, beginning with James I.. carried on by Charles I. 
and Charles II., and only partially got rid of with the disappearance 
of James II. from our national life. 


THE END, 
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ELIZABETH WOODVILLE, QUEEN CONSORT 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Girt with many a baron bold, 
Sublime their star-wreathed fronts they rear ; 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear.” —GRAY. 


It has been frequently observed that truth is stranger than 
fiction. In the sketches of the lives of the Queens of England, 
which we are about to introduce to our readers, we doubt not but 
that we shall be able to prove that history is more interesting than 
romance: for we know of no subject so likely to excite the sym- 
pathy of the young—lead them to the study of the domestic 
manners and customs of their fathers—instruct the mind, and 
elevate the heart, as the one we have selected for our task. The 
history of woman is the history of civilisation ; for if her gentle 
influence, delicate perception of the true and beautiful, gradually 
softened the manners and refined the habits of the noble in his 
hold, the citizen in his burgh, and the boor in his rude hut, how 
much greater must that influence have been when exercised from 
the elevation of a throne. 

Whilst the pages of the old chroniclers and monkish writers are 
filled with the exploits, wars of aggrandisement and succession, 
politics, or dissensions which marked the reigns of our English 
monarchs, but little notice comparatively has been taken of their 
consorts ; the names of many of them are unknown to the general 
reader, and yet their chequered lives present a page as “full of 
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adventure, love, sorrow, and suffering as any which the imagination 
of the romancist has created. It is only from musty records, long- 
forgotten treatises, and family archives that materials for their 
history can be found. Like the pearl seeker, we must sift the 
sand to find the gems. 

In painting the literary portraits of these illustrious ladies, we 
shall adhere with scrupulous fidelity to history. But at the same 
time we claim the artist’s privilege to arrange the material we have 
found after our own guise, so that the likeness be a faithful one: 
true taste will never quarrel with the accessories which the painter 
throws into the picture. 

Elizabeth Woodville is supposed to have been born about the 
year 1431—we say supposed, for there is no certainty upon the 
point. Her mother, a princess of the house of Luxembourg, had 
originally been married to the warlike Duke of Bedford, who left 
her a widow at the age of seventeen. Asi:third lady of the realm, she 
was dowered upon the Royal domains; but love levels all distinc- 
tions, and Richard Woodville, a young esquire in her late husband’s 
household, considered at the time as the handsomest man in the 
kingdom, won her heart whilst employed in the honourable office 
of escorting the widow of his late master to England, and soon 
after they were privately married. 

The duchess’s dower was forfeited on the discovery of her 
marriage ; but on her petition to Parliament it was restored. 
Grafton Castle was her principal residence, and here Elizabeth 
was born some years before her mother’s marriage was made 
public ; hence the uncertainty as to the date of her birth. 

On the death of Queen Catherine, who had espoused a simple 
Welsh gentleman named Owen Tudor, and the Queen dowager 
Joanna, the Duchess of Bedford, as the wife of Richard Woodville 
was still styled, became the first lady in England, and remained 
so till the arrival of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, the queen 
of Henry VI., through whose influence she caused her husband to 
be created first Baron, and finally Earl Rivers. 

Her lovely daughter Elizabeth was named maid of honour to her 
majesty about the same time. 

The first lover of the future Queen of England was a valiant 
knight, Sir Hugh Johns, who had greatly distinguished himself in 
the wars in France. But however brave as a soldier, he was but a 
timid wooer, and employed the intercession of the Duke of York, 
Protector of the kingdom, and Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
better known as the King-maker. ‘Two singular letters are still 
extant, in which the above-named powerful nobles recommend the 
suit of the amorous knight to the fair Mistress Woodville. Doubt- 
less the lady had other suitors, but history is silent respecting them. 

Few women admire a bashful lover: they prefer a bold, frank- 
spoken gallant who can plead for himself. The young maid of 
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honour, although of Royal descent, had no taste to be wooed by 
proxy. Sir Hugh was formally rejected, and the hand he so vainly 
sought was bestowed upon John Gray, the heir of the house of 
Ferrers of Groby, and possessor of the ancient domain of Bradgate, 
a noble family attached to the Lancastrian party. 

Klizabeth bore her husband, who succeeded to the title of Lord 
Ferrers by the death of his father, in 1457, two sons, both of them 
born at Bradgate. 

During the War of the Roses, Lady Ferrers accompanied her 
youthful husband in his campaigns, till he fell mortally wounded 
at the battle of St. Alban’s, where he commanded the cavalry. 
According to the chroniclers of the period, he was a gallant 
general, and contributed materially to the victory by his personal 
courage on that memorable occasion. 

On the downfall of the house of Lancaster, the victorious Yorkists 
confiscated the possessions of the helpless widow, who, with her 
two infants, found a refuge in Grafton Castle, the dower of her 
mother, where she remained in the deepest retirement, mourning 
the loss of the lover of her youth and father of her children, as 
woman mourns the extinction of the first dream of the heart—the 
clouding of the sunlight of her existence. 

How beautiful in its devotion—how strong in its disinterested- 
ness—is the sentiment of maternity in the heart of woman! At 
it3 voice the widowed heart subdues the throbbings of its agonies 
—the feeble find energy—the desolate hope. What the youthful 
widow in all probability would have lacked courage to attempt 
even for herself she accomplished for her children—the restoration 
of the confiscated inheritance of Bradgate. 

On hearing that Edward IV., the youthful heir of the house of 
York—and confessedly one of, if not the handsomest, man in his 
dominions—was hunting in Whittlebury Forest, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Grafton, she resolved to present herself before 
him, and implore his commiseration for her children. Tradition 
still marks the spot where she waited for the approach of the 
gallant monarch. Holding her fatherless boys by the hand, she 
stood under the shelter of a magnificent oak, whose hollow trunk 
—known by the name of the Queen’s Oak—remains even to the 
present day, a record and a witness of the past. 

We can well imagine the young king, in the full pride of 
manhood, attended by a train of youthful nobles, startled in the 
full ardour of the chase by the beautiful apparition before him. 
Tradition has not left us the exact words in which the widowed 
lady addressed him; and what imagination can supply a mother’s 
eloquence? Perhaps some of his more prudent courtiers whispered 
in his ear the impolicy of listening to her prayer; but the beauty 
of the pleader, the romance of the interview, had more power over 
the amorous heart of Edward than all their prudent suggestions. 
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If for an instant he turned aside—it was but for an instant—the 
imploring look, the mute entreaty of her tearful eye fascinated 
him, and the prayer of the petitioner was granted. Bradgate was 
restored to her children, and the first gleam of sunshine her 
widowed heart had known gladdened the mourning suppliant. 

Not only was the suit obtained, but with it the heart of the 
conqueror. 

The Dowager Duchess of Bedford, the mother of Elizabeth, was 
one of the cleverest women of the age. So successful was she in 
her undertakings, that men attributed to sorcery that which was 
only the result of experience, tact, and great strength of mind. It 
was not the first time that the same accusation had been brought 
against the members of the house of Luxembourg, whose head 
occupied the imperial throne. They were supposed to have been 
descended and inherited their magical power from a pretended 
ancestress, Melusina,a nymph of the Rhine. The tradition was 
universally believed in Germany, where many of the princes of 
the family have a serpent—the device of the ee nymph—in 
their blazon. 

The experienced matron was no sooner made ideiaaatited with 
her daughter’s conquest, than she took the direction of the affair 
into her own hands. Edward, there is little doubt, would have 
possessed the fair widow on his own terms; but she spiritedly 
repulsed him, by showing that, if not good enough to be his wife, 
she was still too good to be his mistress. Her beauty, modest 
deportment, and gentle resistance to his impetuous passion, as the 
clever mother had calculated, so increased his love, that it van- 
quished many Ong considerations, and he finally offered her his 
hand. 

The marriage, which was secret, was solemnised at Grafton, near 
Stony Stratford, on the Ist of May, 1464. None were present but 
the Duchess of Bedford, the priest, two gentlewomen, anda young 
man to help the priest to sing. 

Secret as were the visits of the youthful husband to Grafton, the 
rumour of his marriage soon became whispered at Court. Amongst 
the personages most offended by it were the king’s mother, the 
proud Duchess of York, and the famous Earl of Warwick : both 
of them exerted their influence over the mind of Edward to prevent 
its being acknowledged. His betrothal to Lady Eleanor Butler, 
the daughter of the great Karl of Shrewsbury, was urged asa reason 
to invalidate the union. 

It is impossible to say how far their intrigues might have 
succeeded, had the prudent Duchess of Bedford given time for 
the king’s passion for her daughter to cool. By her advice, the 
yet unacknowledged queen presented herself before her husband, 
arrayed in the dress in which he first beheld her, and, falling on 
her knees, prayed permission to retire to a religious house. 
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‘A religious house, Bessie!” repeated the king—for that was 

the name by which, according to the poet Skelton, Edward was 
accustomed to call her i in the moments of endearment—“ What, in 
the name of our Lady, hath put such thoughts into thy heart ? 
' “ Alas!. sweet prince and. lord,” replied the well-tutored 
Elizabeth, “mine enemies prevail. Even in the palace of my 
husband I am looked upon as a wanton; instead of being treated 
like the first of English matrons, my name is made a sport by 
those who should respect me!”’ 

‘Name them!” exclaimed the incensed monarch, at the same 
time swearing the usual oath of the Plantagenets, that they should 
rue it in every vein of their false hearts. ‘ Namethem, ladybird !” 

But the fair suppliant was too prudent for that; her only reply 
was tears and sighs—woman’s true arms when she would mould 
the man who loves her to her will. Her distress only augmented 
her beauty in the eyes of her loving husband; clasping her in his 
arms passionately, he kissed away her tears, and vowed that very 
day should end all uncertainty upon the subject... . 

“Go, Bessie!” he said; “retire to thy chamber ; array thyself 
in cloth of state and ermine; bid thy tirewomen deck thee like a 
queen—for, by my halidome, before, the sun is four-and-twenty 
hours older, thou shalt. be acknowledged such, or many a proud 
head shall be laid low for it!” 

‘Elizabeth, now ali smiles and gladness, took leave of her Royal 
husband, but not before—with a disinterestedness, real or pretended, 
which only charmed him the more, and confirmed his resolution— 
she had entreated him not to weigh her wishes and puttoxinge 
against his own security. , 

“ Fear not, Bessie!’ he replied, as he led her to the door of the 
Royal closet, and kissed her on the cheek; * it is time we broke 
our leading strings !”’ sae Mave ements bes aT 

This was in allusion to the powerful Earl of Wareece) the Saget 


opponent to the public acknowledgment of his marriage, to whose _ 


influence Edward was principally “indebted for the possession of 
his throne. 

No sooner had Elizabeth departed, than Edward summoned his 
younger brother, the Duke of Clarence, to his presence, and com- 
manded. him, as soon as the council should’ be assembled, to 
surround the chamber with armed men, and see that the posts were 
doubled—a direction which the prince proceeded to comply with. 

The matrimonial episode which we have endeavoured to describe 
occurred at an early hour in the morning of Michaelmas Day, 1464, 
in the ancient Palace of Reading, where the young king for some 
time had held his Court. 

A council of peers had that very day been convoked there. 
Amongst them were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
Rivers, Kent, and Warwick. 
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The peers had been some time assembled in the council chamber, 
waiting the arrival of the king. Warwick was in the act of 
addressing them upon the subject of his marriage, when the doors 
were thrown open, and Edward, leading Elizabeth by the hand, 
entered the assembly. Her majesty wore a crown of rich jewels, 
ornamented with the fleur-de-lis, upon her head; beneath it her 
golden hair fell in many curls down her back; in the only authentic 
portrait extant of her, it is represented as reaching to her knees, 
Her dress was of purple and gold, with a long train bordered with 
ermine. 

Leading her to the throne amidst the silence of the assembled 
peers, the king waited till she was seated; wHen he advanced to 
the council table, and addressed them: 

“ My good lords,” he said, ‘I here present you my lawful wedded 
wife, Queen Consort of England, to receive your homage and con- 
gratulations. If any busy malcontent objects that: her lineage is 
inferior to mine, be it remembered that her mother is of the 
imperial house of Luxembourg; and if the Duchess of Bedford 
was thought sufficiently noble to wed the brother of Henry V., I 
see no good and sufficient reason why her daughter should not be 
my helpmate. But be that as it may—it is too late now to consider 
the question. She is my true and loving queen; and, by God’s 
help and my a sword, I will maintain her such against all 
gainsayers.’ 

In the timid, grateful glance of the beautiful Elizabeth, the 
chivalrous monarch received the best reward for his generous 
resolution, 

Casting a haughty look of defiance towards Warwick, he called 
to the attendants to throw open the great doors at the lower end 
of the hall, that everyone might witness the solemn recognition of 
her majesty by the council. His command was obeyed, and the 
assembled nobles saw that the ante-chamber was filled with armed 
men, devoted partisans of the house of York. 

me Long live the queen!” broke from the crowd of idlers. 
“ Death to her enemies !”’ 

The hint was not thrown away. First, Thomas Howard) Duke 
of Norfolk, the second of that family who bore the title, approached 
the throne, and, kissing the hand of Elizabeth, did her homage. 
Westmoreland, Rivers, Kent, and other peers followed in succession. 
And last, the haughty Earl of Warwick, the wily “ King-maker,” as 
he was popularly called, seeing that resistance would be useless, 
wisely took his part, and proffered his congratulations with a 
grace which touched the heart of Edward; although there is little 
doubt but, at the very instant he did so, his subtie brain engendered 
the scheme of vengeance which afterwards plunged England in all 
the horrors of a civil war, drove Edward for awhile from his throne, 
and obliged his queen to claim the only protection which in those 
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